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certain moods of certain men, or certain moods of
all men. . . . The essence is that such self-describing
poets describe what is in them, but not peculiar to them,
what is generic, not what is special and individual.7
Bagehot may seem to contradict this view in erect-
ing another genre, that of" self-delineative " poetry,
which in the course of time arises out of the lyrical.
Here the author is concerned
with his mind viewed as a whole, with the entire
essence of his own character. The first requisite of
this poetry is truth. It is, in Plato's phrase, the soul
" itself by itself" aspiring to view and take account
of the particular notes and marks that distinguish it
from all other souls. The sense of reality is necessary
to excellence; the poet being himself, speaks like one
who has authority; he knows and must not deceive.7
Would Bagehot have accounted for self-delineative
poetry by the doctrine of the universal? The
passage quoted above, with its romantic insistence
upon the holiness of individuality, would not lead
one to think so. Yet questioned, he would probably
have given somewhat the same explanation that
he gave for the success of eccentric characters in
Sterne. The self-delineative poet must show his
" relation to our common human nature; . . . how
we were related to it, how in some sort and in some
circumstances we might ourselves become it."
He must reduce his abnormal formation to the
normal rules.7
In an attempt to get at the original ballads of
which the epic is composed, a famous German
scholar once butchered and expurgated the Niebe-
lungenlied into something very much his own. His
reputation was so impressive, his results so " scienti-
fically " exact, his argument so free from reason